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Timothy Brown, like all real little boys has loads 

of exciting adventures every day. You'll thrill to 

read about Timothy’s pet dog, his visit to the zoo, and 
his playmates, the little girl triplets next door. 

You'll adore the colorful, real-life pictures of Timothy 


and his friends. Sold for 50c at your favorite store. 
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HELLO, here we are again. I am_ very 
sorry that Peterkin and Petunia look so 
droopy. They have had a bit of trouble. 

You see, March always upsets them. In 
winter they get along fine. With plenty 
of ice and snow they play outdoors all day 
long and just grow stronger and healthier 
every day. But when the sun gets warm 
and the spring winds blow, they begin to 
sniffle and sneeze. 

The other morning, Peterkin woke up 
and said, “My throat hurts.” 

I knew what that meant. Peterkin had 
caught a hot. He had to stay home from 
school, be tucked into his icebox with ex- 
tra ice cubes, have his temperature taken 
and be given medicine every hour. 

The next morning at breakfast Petunia 
said, “My chowder tastes funny. It tastes 
like worms.” 

“What kinds of worms?” 

“Green, fuzzy worms.” 

“Dear, dear!’”’ I said. “You must have 





caught a hot, too. Well, jump back in bed 
and keep yourself cold. I'll just get the 
thermometer and the medicine bottle. 
Peterkin will share with you.” 

“But the medicine is all gone,” said 
Peterkin, and he pointed at the empty 
bottle. 

“My goodness!” I cried. “Whatever hap- 
pened? That bottle was half full. I’m 
almost sure it was.” 
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“I didn’t know Petunia would get sick, 
































too,” gulped Peterkin. “I—I poured it in 
her chowder. Uncle Pete, will she die 
without medicine?” 

“Die? Maybe she’s not even sick. That 
could be why her chowder tasted queer. 
But I'll take her temperature to be sure.” 

Well, Petunia had a hot all right, so 
there I had them both on my hands to 
nurse and feed. I cooked them jellyfish 
and toasted minnows, clam broth and 
turtle-egg custard. 

Peterkin looked at his food, sniffed and 
shouted for lollipops. Petunia whimpered 
that she wanted hot dogs. They both kept 
wriggling out from under their ice cubes. 
As soon as I got one quiet, there was some- 
thing wrong with the other until I 
thought I would go crazy. 

Just then I looked out of the window 
and saw my neighbor, Mrs. Crocodile, 
sunning herself on the back porch. 

“Oh, Mrs. Crocodile,” I called. 
“Could you please come over and 
sit with the penglets a little while? 
I have to go and get some 
more medicine.” 





“Glad to do it,” said Mrs. Crocodile with 
a smile. “I'll be right over. What those lit- 
tle fish need is a woman's hand.” 

So over she came and I put on my hat. 

“Don’t hurry,” Mrs. Crocodile said, with a 
broad smile, “I will enjoy taking care of 
these penglets.” 

When I came back from the store, all was 
quiet and the penglets had eaten all the 
jellyfish and turtle-egg custard. 

“You certainly are a good nurse,” I said. 
“How did you manage?” 

There was a pause. Then Peterkin spoke: 
“She spanked us.” 

Mrs. Crocodile smiled. “Just as I said. 
What those penglets need is a woman’s hand. 
Call me again any time.” 
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STORY OF THE COVER 
By JANE WERNER 


The bear cub woke up in the soft black- 
ness of the cave and grunted. No one an- 
swered. Beside him in the darkness, his twin 
was still curled in sleep. Near by, the great 
mound of fur that was his mother rumbled 
softly. 

The cub stirred and stretched. He sniffed 
the air and sat up in surprise. There was a 
new, soft, warm, gentle feel to that air— 
something he must investigate. 

So he padded out to the cave’s low open- 
ing. There he stopped and blinked his round 
button eyes. He had never seen sunshine 
before, and here it was glittering up from 
shiny white snow. 

His curious, sniffing nose darted down to. 
that whiteness. It was cold and soft and wet. 
Next his tongue darted out to explore, and 
his eyes brightened still more. This stuff 
tasted good! 
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Out into the snow he padded, tasting as 
he went. He lifted each paw delicately in 
turn, so that he left neat, deep footprints in 
the melting surface. 

My, how big this world was, compared to 
the cave! And there were such wonderful 
things in it. The cub tickled his nose with 
the pussywillow. He sniffed the small de- 
licious odor of the first flowers. He had a 
wonderful time! 

Meanwhile, back in the dark cave, a wan- 
dering spring breeze had roused the mother 
bear from her long sleep. With a grunt she 
pulled herself up and shook her great head. 
Then she felt in the darkness for her cubs. 
There was only one there! What could have 
happened to that other baby? She lumbered 
heavily to her feet and sniffed all around 
the cave. Soon she traced his steps to the 
opening. Oh! Oh! There were so many dan- 
gers out there in the world, and that baby 
knew nothing about taking care of himself. 

Fearfully the big mother bear hurried to- 
ward the cave’s entrance, then stooped 
down to the low doorway. What would she 
find outside? 

At the first blast of sunlight on the white 
snow, her eyes shut tight. When she opened 
them again, there sat her baby in the snow, 
safe and happy, snifing an early crocus and 
laughing at her. 


NEXT MONTH... 


Dogs and cats aplenty! . . . THE SEVENTH 
Pur shows what a misfit can do, and THE 
DancinG Cat has an adventure with Spanish 
gypsies . . . Presto! It’s Sprinc—beware of 
the Ohio River . . . Bill Williams’ vacation 
gets even more complicated . . . Watch for 
JEAN Burcer’s fascinating page on LEATHER, 
with a wonderful Cornetius DeWitr draw- 
ing. 
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PART ONE 
Bill Williams felt wonderful. School c 
H was out and he lay on his back in the I 
cool grass planning what to do with his 
vacation. | . 
His father had said that Bill was big ' 


enough to take care of the lawn. His 
mother had wanted him to learn to 
swim. And Uncle Mike, who had coached 
some of the greatest swimmers in the 
world, had said, “Come out to Sunny- 
side Pool every day. If you’re too lazy 
to learn to swim, I'll give you a job sell- 
ing tickets.” 

Even little sister Susie had a plan for 
her brother’s vacation, Bill remember- 
ed. “Make me a doll house,” she had 
said. 

“Nuts to families,” Bill thought, laz- 
ily thumping the ground with one bare 
heel to shake off the ant that was tick- 
ling his foot. ‘““They always want you to 
do something.” 

He stretched contentedly, deaf to the 
singing of a mower on some neighbor’s 
lawn. He paid no attention to the boys 
who whistled for him on their way to 
the swimming pool. He closed his ears 
to the slow, painful tune coming from 
next door where his schoolmate, Janet 
Kingsbury, was practicing her piano 
lesson. 
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The whole world was busy. But Bill 
only yawned and stretched. He was very 
happy. 

Suddenly there came a sound he 
could not ignore. His mother was call- 
ing him. He rolled over far enough to 
see her anxious face in the doorway. 

“Susie’s gone!’’ Mrs. Williams said, 
sounding very worried. 

Bill answered lazily, “She'll come 
back. She always does.” 

“But she’s been gone all morning, 
Bill! Oh, dear, where do you suppose 
she could be?” 

“Maybe she’s at Janet’s,”’ Bill said, 
hearing an extra loud bleat from the 
piano next door. 

“No, I called Kingsburys’. I called 
everybody. I even called that new Mrs. 
Stoker across the street. No one has seen 
Susie. You'll have to go hunt for her.” 

Bill stirred himself enough to sit up. 
But he only said, ‘She'll come back.” 

“Oh, Bill! How can you sit there and 
say that, when your poor little sister 
may have been kidnapped? ‘There are 
always likely to be kidnappers around 
looking for well-dressed children they 
can hold for ransom.” 

Bill did not stop to point out that 
Susie, in her drooping sunsuit, certain- 
ly did not look well-dressed. The word 
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which caught his ear was “kidnappers. ’’ 
For Bill’s own idea of the perfect way 
to spend his vacation was in tracking 
down criminals. 

‘“Kidnappers,”’ he echoed, his eyes 
shining like a G-man’s badge. He was 
on his feet and hurrying toward the 
house. ‘Hey! Wouldn’t it be exciting 
if they had Susie?” 

“Why, Bill Williams, aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself! ‘To think—” 

“All I meant was that maybe—”’ Bill 
broke in hastily ““—maybe I ought to 
start looking for her. If she is kidnap- 
ped, the sooner I pick up her trail the 
better. Is anything missing?”’ 

“Now, Bill.” Mrs. Williams smiled 
in spite of her anxiety. “You're always 
getting carried away by your own en- 
thusiasm. I’m suré Susie hasn't really 
been kidnapped.” 

“But you said—” 

“I know I did. But I’m just upset be- 
cause I can’t find her. I didn’t really 
mean that she had been—” 

VY 





‘How can you be sure?” Bill 
was stern. He felt like J. Edgar 
Hoover rebuking a member 
of his force. 

“Are you sure noth- 
ing is missing? Money? 
Food? Jewelry?” 
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“Oh, Bill!’ His mother laughed 
rather shakily. Then her face puckered 
in a puzzled frown. “There is some- 
thing missing. Daddy’s old brief case.”’ 

“Perhaps he took it to Chicago with 
him yesterday.” 

She shook her head. “He took his new 
one. The old one was right here on the 
hall table this morning. Now it’s gone.” 

“Hmm.” Bill looked thoughtful. 
“Could Susie have taken it?” 

“She must have—unless you did.” 

The boy shook his head. Then, “I’ve 
got it! She took the brief case down to 
Dad's office for him.” 

Mrs. Williams was already at the 
phone. But when she rang Williams and 
Ward, Attorneys at Law, nobody there 
had seen Susie. 

“Maybe she stopped somewhere on 
her way to the office,’”’ Bill said. 

“Or maybe somebody stopped her,” 
his mother said, bringing up the 
thought of kidnappers once more. 

That was enough for Bill. He started 
out the front door, saying, “I’m going to 
find her. Don’t expect me until I come 
home.” Carried away again by his own 
excitement, he turned at the steps to 
add grimly, “I'll bring her back alive.” 

Heading for the business section of 
town, he tried to think whether his sis- 
ter had said anything that morning 
which might give some hint of where 
she had gone. He remembered her say- 
ing that she wished she had a lot of 
money to build a swimming pool in the 
backyard. She wanted Uncle Mike to 
stay with them all summer instead of at 
Sunnyside Pool. Bill knew, too, that 
Susie thought all the money came from 
the bank. He decided .that if his sister 
wanted money, she would go to the 
bank and ask for it. 
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The bank seemed very solemn when 
Bill entered. Along one wall there were 
three small windows with brass gratings. 
Behind each grating stood a man. Over 
each window was a sign. One sign said 
Bonps. One said CHECKING ACCOUNTS, 
And one said TELLER. 

Although the man at Bonps looked 
up brightly and seemed eager to take 
care of Bill’s business, the boy went 
straight to the window marked ‘TELLER. 
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After all, if you had a question to ask, 
you'd feel more certain of getting an 
answer from a Teller than from Bonds 
or Checking Accounts, wouldn't you? 

““Sixty-six sixty-seven sixty-eight sixty- 
nineseventy,” Teller muttered as Bill 
neared his window. The man _ was 
counting dollar bills from one neat 
stack to another. He said, without look- 
ing up, “What can I do for you son, 
seventy-one seventy-two seventy-three—" 

Bill watched the man’s quick fingers 
until Teller slapped down the last bill 
and snapped a rubber band around the 
bundle. “One hundred! What did you 
say you wanted, son?” 
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“Have you seen a little girl with an 
old brief case?” 

“Do you mean a dirty-faced urchin 
who threatened to tell her father on me 
because I wouldn’t fill her satchel with 
money?” ‘Teller smiled, licked his 
thumb, and started to count another 
pile of bills. “Onetwothree four five— 
she’s in the president’s office—six seven—”’ 

Bill caught the word “president.” He 
couldn’t wait for Teller to finish count- 





ing. He went to Bonds and asked for the 
president. 


Bonds came bustling out of a side 
door that connected in some hidden 
way with his cage. “Now, my lad,” he 
said, throwing a comradely arm around 
Bill’s shoulders, “I shall escort you to 
the president, personally.” 

He took Bill to the back of the bank 
and through a narrow corridor, finally 
rapping on a door labeled Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER, PRESIDENT. 

“Come in,” a voice growled. 

“Quick! What’s your name?” Bonds 
whispered to Bill. 

“Williams,” Bill whispered back. 
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There was another growl. ‘Well, 
what do you want?” 

‘“‘“A Master Williams to see you, sir,” 
Bonds announced. He opened the door, 
shoved Bill in, and went back to his 
cage. 

“Hi!” Bill heard a familiar greeting. 
There was Susie! 

She was sitting in a fat red leather 
chair, dangling her dirty bare legs 
above the thick brown carpet. She held 
a sandwich in one hand and was getting 
crumbs all over everything. With the 
other hand she waved a glass of milk, 
first at her brother, then at the big man 
behind the desk. ““That’s him,” she said, 
pointing at Bill. “And that’s Mr. Alex.” 

Mr. Alexander was eating a sand- 
wich, too. He looked cross. “Young 
man, are you this little girl’s brother?” 

“Yes, ae.” 

“Thank the Lord for that,” the man 
murmured, running one finger around 
the inside of his collar as if he had been 
getting very hot and uncomfortable. 
“She's been here all morning demand- 
ing a lot of money to build a swimming 
pool.” 

“Why didn’t you call us up?” Bill 
asked. “We'd have come right down to 
get her.” 

“She would not tell her name. She 
kept saying her brother would find her, 
and—” . 

“See?” Susie said through a mouth- 
ful of sandwich. “He did.” 

“And,” Mr. Alexander continued, 
“she kept talking about her Uncle 
Mike needing a swimming pool. Who 
is this Uncle Mike?” 

“He’s Mike Peppe. You know—-the 
famous swimming coach.” 

“Hmm.” Mr. Alexander looked at 
the children with interest. He spoke 
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more pleasantly. “Is he your uncle! 
Why, he doesn’t need a swimming pool. 
He already owns Sunnyside Pool. And 
it’s making lots of money for him.” 

Bill grinned. “Susie wants him to 
have his pool in our backyard.” 

“But a pool wouldn't do much busi- 
ness there.’’ Mr. Alexander almost smiled 
but, instead, he said in a banking-house 
voice, “Young man, your Uncle Mike 
is an excellent business man. You can 
learn a lot from him.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bill. 

“Follow in his footsteps, and look 
where you'll be some day!” ‘The banker 
went on warmly, “You'll be a famous 
man—traveling all over the world. 
You'll have your name on the sports 
pages of the newspapers. You'll have 
your own business. You’ll—” 

“Yes, sir,” Bill’s eyes began to glow. 

“If you were smart,” said Mr. Alex- 
ander, “‘you’d begin by going to work 
for your Uncle Mike this summer.” 

“Lam,” declared Bill, fired with sud- 
den enthusiasm. 

The banker beamed, seeming to 
think that here was a boy who knew 
what business was all about. He looked 
as if he were trying to find some special 
treat for such a clever lad. Suddenly his 
face brightened. “I know what we'll 
do,” he said. ““We’ll go downstairs and 
see the vault.” 

The way Mr. Alexander talked about 
the vault—as if it were the secret heart 
of the bank—led Bill to think that was 
the place the money was kept. He him- 
self was very interested in money—not 


only because he could buy things with , 


it, but also because his hobby was col- 
lecting coins. Thinking of money now 
reminded him of the two half dollars 
on his table at home. He hadn’t had 
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time yet to examine them carefully but 
he hoped they would fit into his collec- 
tion. One, he remembered, had seemed 
a little peculiar. But just then he caught 
sight of the great shining door of the 
vault. And the wonder of that door 
made him forget everything else. 

Such a marvel of polished steel it was! 
It had enough handles and dials and 
twirlable knobs on the outside, and 
enough levers and bolts on the inside 
to defy the most skillful of safe-breakers. 

‘Just look at it!’’ Bill said in awe. “It 
must be three feet thick! Gee, F'll bet 
nobody could ever open it without the 
combination.” 

“Not only that,’”” Mr. Alexander said 
proudly, “but this is a time safe. If I’d 
lock it now and set it for nine o’clock 
tomorrow, it couldn’t be opened before 
then, even with the combination.” 
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“It must weigh a ton!” Bill sighed 
with admiration. 

“Almost twelve tons,” the banker 
said, patting the door proudly. “Let’s 
go inside.” 

Bill was disappointed to find that the 
vault was nothing but a small room 
with shelves around three walls. Rows 
of steel boxes filled all the shelves ex- 
cept a few, which held odd-shaped pack- 
ages and even a suitcase or two. 

‘“Where’s the money?” Susie asked. 
She was looking into corners and hold- 
ing her brief case open expectantly. 

Mr. Alexander smiled. ‘Some of it 
is in these boxes. Banks like ours send 
away most of the money which people 
deposit with us. It goes by armored car 
to one of the big banks in the city.” 

“I’ve always wanted to ride in an 
armored car,” Bill said, with an eager 
look on his face. Then he went to in- 
spect once more the fascinating door. 
He added, “But, gee, I’d rather work 
in a bank! Then I'd get to close the 
vault!” 

“But you are going to work for your 
Uncle Mike this summer,” the banker 
teminded him. 

“Huh?” Bill had forgotten his earlier 
enthusiasm. 

“What will your duties be?” 

“Oh!” Bill paused. One look at the 
bank’s vault had made ticket selling 
seem dull indeed. “Oh, I’m going to 
have charge of the money,” he boasted. 

“Indeed.” Mr. Alexander gave the 
boy a curious look. ‘““Then, of course, 
you will be well paid. I hope you will 
save some of your salary.” 

‘“Well—uh—I suppose so.” Bill didn’t 
like the way the conversation was going. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do.” The bank- 
er clapped him heartily on the back. 
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‘When you have saved fifty dollars, de- 
posited in this bank, I'll let you lock up 
the vault.” 

“Really?” 

“I’m a man of my word,” said Mr. 
Alexander, ‘“‘and I trust that you are, 
too.” Bill nodded firmly. The banker 
asked, “Well, do you think you can do 
it?” 

“Oh, sure. If you'll show me which 
handles to turn.” 

“No, no. I mean, do you think you 
can save fifty dollars?’’ 

Once again Bill got carried away by 
his own excitement. ‘You bet I can!”’ 
he said. ‘‘Easy!”’ 

A few minutes later, Mr. Alexander 
said good-by to Bill and Susie. ‘“Re- 
member our bargain,” he reminded 
Bill. “With a job as important as yours, 
you should be able to save fifty dollars 
in no time.” 

At that moment, as Bill could see 
from where he was standing at the back 
of the bank, an armored car drew up 
at the front door. The longing in Bill’s 
eyes as he watched the bright steel car 





must have affected Mr. Alexander. For 
the banker said, “If you will save a hun- 
dred dollars this summer, I'll get you 
a ride home in the armored car, after 
you close the vault.” 
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“Golly! Will you really?” Bill’s en- 
thusiasm leaped up at once. “Why, for 
that I can save two hundred dollars!” 

The banker smiled. “I'll be satisfied 
with a hundred,” he said. ““Good-by, un- 
til then.’”” He turned back into his of- 
fice with the air of a parent who, hav- 
ing got the children to bed at last, can 
settle down to his own work. 

But there was no contentment for 
Bill. Before he and Susie were halfway 
home he began to be sorry for his rash 
bargain with the banker. Much as he 
would have thrilled 


her son’s long, sandy hair. “I’m so glad 
you decided to do that,” she said happily. 
“And I know Mike will be tickled to 
pieces.” 

Bill scowled at Susie and stalked up 
to his room. He wished to be alone. 

His mother followed him and began 
sorting clothes in his chest of drawers. 
“Some of these old shirts aren't fit to 
be worn at Sunnyside,” she said. “I 
must get you some new ones. And a 
new pair of trunks, too. Maybe you'll 
learn to swim, being out there every 





day. By the way, 





to lock up the big 
safe, greatly as he SS 
would have gloried 
to ride in an ar- 
mored car, still, he 
began to think such 
jOys were too costly 
if he had to pay for 
them with a whole 
summer of work. 
He sighed. But soon 
he decided that if 
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March Comes In like a Lamb 


when do you start?” 
“IT don’t know.” 
Bill had sat down at 
his table and begun 
fiddling with his 
coin collection. 
“But, Bill, should 
you call Mike? You 
ought to—”’ 
“T’m busy.” 
“Oh, Bill!” His 
mother laughed. 











he didn’t say any- 





“Well, if you won't 





thing at home about 

the agreement, it might never make any 
trouble for him. Certainly a busy man 
like Mr. Alexander would soon forget 
a trifling bargain with a boy he hardly 
knew. Bill arrived home feeling quite 
hopeful. 

But after his mother had exclaimed 
and cried over and scolded Susie, and 
praised Bill for finding his sister, Susie 
made a triumphant announcement, 
“Mommy, Bill is going to work for 
Uncle Mike.” 

Mrs. Williams looked astonished. But 
Susie insisted. “He is, Mommy. He told 
Mr. Alex so.” 

“Why, Bill!” Mrs. Williams patted 
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call him, I will.” 

As she went to the telephone, Bill 
thought, “Oh, well, let her call. I’m in 
for it now, anyway.” He felt as if he had 
got himself sentenced to imprisonment 
and hard labor for the rest of his life. 
The best he could expect was a few 
weeks of freedom before he started. 

But his mother returned to say, 
“Mike is as pleased as can be. He wants 
you to start work day after tomorrow.’ 

Day after tomorrow! Bill seemed to 


hear the door of the jail clanging shut 
behind him. 


This is part one of a four-part story. 
To be continued next month. 
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The Lizard 


By ANN CHAMBERS 


The lizard is a wizard 

At playing hide and seek. 
He darts among the cactuses 
With a lightning streak. 


He sits upon a flat rock 
Quiet as a stick, 

Then suddenly he’s off again 
With a long-tailed flick. 


Down across the river bed 
Around the yucca tree 
He stopped, but only long enough, 
Perhaps, to count to three. 


Then in and out the chaparral 
Across the desert sand, 

He won the game and disappeared 
In wizard-lizard land. 


Illustrated by NicoLAs MORDVINOFF 
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“eX . Hundreds: of bats, thousands of bat 
millions—yes, millions—of bats pour 
out from the Bat Cave in the Carlsbad 

B. Caverns every evening at dusk, from 

4 April to October: And every year 
. hundreds and thousands of people 
travel to the mountains of New Mexico 
Eas to see the Bat Spectacle and to gape and 
@ gaze at the largest and most magnificent 
caves known to man. 

The first white man known to have 
explored Carlsbad Caverns was a cow- 
es. boy named Jim White. One evening in. 
Be . making camp in the Guadalupe 
Mountains, Jim noticed what seemed 
Bt-to be a heavy cloud of smoke issuing 
from the ground. Curious, he investi- 
gated, and found the “smoke” to be a 
moving spiral of millions of bats, pour- 

irig from an waderground cavern. 
+ }With a fourteéen-year-old Mexican 
+i # boy, , Jim. started ‘his exploration of 
ae a the dark underworld now called Carls- 

ag Bball ¢ ¢ ayerns}, For three days and niphy r 
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Thus was discovered the hid et 
beauty and magnificence of these limigty 
stone caves. Giant stalactites drip fre af 
the ceiling of the Big Room, which is $ 
nearly 4,000 feet long and 625 feet! fis 
wide. Rising from its floor is one of thewayr 
largest known stalagmites in the world, & ry 
the Giant Dome. It grows less than an, & 
inch in every thousand years. sah 

Scientists and geologists believe that) 
the original rock formations beganint | 
under the sea some 200 million yeaa a \ 
ago. Later, during the Age of Dinar 
saurs, the surface of the earth was folds 
ed and uplifted to create the Rocky} 
Mountains, and incidentally to for mj} 
the crevices from which the Caverns de-¥@ 
veloped. Water and time did the rest. 

Visitors to Carlsbad Caverns, which} 
today is one of our National Parks, @ 
are conducted through miles of brik 
liantly lighted trails, and can safely mar-§ 
vel at the Jumping-Off Place and other§ 
dizzy heights. It adds to the mysterious 


effect of the Gaverns.ta realize that there @ 
remain, 


Seven a and fifty feet below the surface. 
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By JACK 
BECHDOLT 







Gunn's FATHER was an authority on 
business trends. He did not believe in 
fairies. 

Ginny’s mother was a certified pub- 
lic accountant. She did not believe in 
fairies. 

Her brother Tom, at nineteen, in- 
vented jet-propelled engines. 

Her sister Dora, thirteen, was an ex- 
pert on postage stamps. 

Dick, who was eleven, could tell you 
all about logarithms. 

None of them could tell you anything 
about fairies. 

Except Ginny. 

Ginny, who was only eight, read all 
the fairy stories she could find. And 
every day she could she went to the park 
expecting to meet one. But she never 
really saw one. 

Or did she? One day: 

It was a queer kind of day, with gray 
skies and a feel of rain in the air. All 
the trees were in full summer leaf. 
There was a strange hush over the 
world. Nothing seemed real. 

People shook their heads and said it 


would storm soon. But Ginny said to, 


herself, “It’s just the kind of a queer 
day to meet the fairies.” 

She took her favorite walk, which was 
down the hill, around the toy sailboat 
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FAIRY KITTENS 


and DECIE 
MERWIN 


pond, first turn to your right, second 
turn to your left, and then you came 
to some rocks. 

When she reached the rocks she spied 
a path she had never seen before, 
though she had been at that same spot 
many times. 

This path plunged down a hill and 
wriggled out of sight in a grove. 

“I wonder where that leads?” she 
thought. 

She hurried along the new path, and 
just where it crossed a stream she found 
herself face to face with a queer little 
man pushing a queer little cart. 

The cart was like the ones that sell 
ice cream, but it was very shabby and 
its wheels wobbled. Instead of ice cream 
it was filled with the gayest, loveliest 
blossoms Ginny had ever seen. 

“Will you buy some flowers?’’ said 
the man. 

He looked as shabby as his cart, a 
twisted little man in clothes that had 
faded to greenish brown, like leaf mold. 
His face was wrinkled as an old shoe. 
His slant eyes were bright as a squir- 
rel’s. 

“People don’t seem to want flowers,” 
sighed the man. “They're always asking 
for ice cream and popcorn. Will you 
buy some flowers, Ginny?” 
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“Give me ten cents,” he said, 
‘<é ° ° »? 
and you shall have anything you wish. 


“How did you know my name?” ex- 
claimed Ginny. 

The man laughed. “I know a lot of 
things. Buy my flowers?” 

“I’ve got ten cents,” said Ginny. “My 
mother says if I invest it at seven per 
cent interest, by the time I am a very, 
very old woman I'll be rich. But I'd 
much rather have some flowers, right 
now.” 

“Give me your ten cents, Ginny, and 
you shall have anything you wish.” 

Ginny put the little silver coin in his 
brown, corded old hand. She didn’t 
know what to choose. 

There were some magnificent roses, 
a great cluster of iris, bronze and gold 
marigolds, fragrant violets. And curi- 
ously there were also bunches of holly 
berries, which come at Christmas. And 
very early spring wild flowers and late 
fall blooms. There was every kind of 
flower Ginny loved. 

These various flowers kept appear- 
ing and vanishing and changing around 





. 





and getting all mixed up. Suddenly 
Ginny spied what she wanted. 

‘Pussy willows!” she exclaimed. 

“No,” said the man, “fairy kittens.’ 

‘Really and truly tiny kittens?” 

“Really and truly.” 

“I’ve always wanted a kitten,’’ Ginny 
said. “Mother says there isn’t room for 
one in a house in the city. But she 
couldn’t object to kittens as tiny as 
these!”’ 

The littlh man handed her the 
branches with a smile. “Feed them on 
milkweed and they'll grow strong and 
lively,” he said. ‘“‘Now you have your 
wish.” 

Just as he spoke thunder, which had 
been grumbling among 


the piling 


clouds, exploded with a deafening crash. 

Ginny wasn't afraid of thunder exact- 
ly, but she blinked her eyes, and when 
she opened them again the little man 
and the cart of flowers had vanished. 
She was alone and clinging to a bundle 
of pussy willow branches. 
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Rain began to spatter and Ginny ran 
home fast. She paused only once, to :pick 
a handful of milkweed. 

The Nelson family were in the liv- 
ing room waiting for Bridget to tell 
them that dinner was ready when Gin- 
ny reached home. 

“What lovely pussy willows,” said 
Mrs. Nelson. 

“Ah, the hazel catkin,” said Mr. Nel- 
son, who knew the dictionary names for 
most everything. 

“They're not pussy willows. And 
they’re not catkins,’” Ginny said proud- 
ly. ‘““These are fairy kittens and the man 
told me to feed them milkweed.” 





“Quaint child!” said Mrs. Nelson 
fondly. 

All the Nelsons smiled. Dick, the 
youngest, snickered rudely. 

“Certainly they're pussy willows,” 
said ‘Tom. 

“She reads too many fairy stories,” 
said her sister Dora. 

“She’s nuts,” said Dick. 

“Well, they are fairy kittens,” Ginny 
cried. “And you'll see!” 

Ginny took the branches to her own 
room and left some milkweed beside 
their vase in case they got hungry. 

Until the time she fell asleep that 
night the little gray catkins clung to the 
branches and showed no signs of inter- 
est in milkweed. 
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But when she woke next morning 
the branches were bare! Not one fluffy 
gray ball was left. 

And all the milkweed was gone. 

“My kittens!”’ cried Ginny. 

Just then she heard a faint stirring 
among the articles left on top of her 
dresser. She ran to see what made it. 

Inside her little silver thimble, which 
was just the right size to hold it, was a 
tiny gray kitten. Half a dozen others 
were trying to pull it out. 





Behind her hairbrush a pair of kit- 
tens were playing the game of Scare- 
each-other, jumping sidewise with 
arched backs and puffed-up fur. An- 
other was madly chasing its tail. 

Kittens were swarming up the win- 
dow drape to play with the curtain tas- 
sel. Kittens were rolling and tumbling 
in the potted geranium that stood on 
the window sill. 

Tiny kittens, no bigger than bumble 
bees. 

She heard the excited voices of the 
rest of the family and ran downstairs. 
The Nelsons were at the breakfast table, 
staring at a pair of kittens that played 
see-saw on a silver spoon. 

Mr. Nelson kept looking through his 
big reading glass and rubbing his eyes 
in a dazed sort of way. 

“They must be caterpillars,” he said. 
“They must be!”’ 
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“Caterpillars are twice as big as that,” 
Tom argued. 

“Maybe they’re kittenpillars,’”’ said 
Dick and laughed heartily at his own 
wit. 

“But I don’t understand!” Mr. Nel- 
son kept saying. “I never heard of any- 
thing like it!” 


I found one of these whatyoucallems in 
my shaving mug this morning. Now 
they must leave this house—” 

“One’s crawling down my _ back,” 
Dick interrupted. He was twisting like 
a cork screw, trying to reach the kitten. 





Mr. Nelson’s voice trembled. 
“That man thinks I’m crazy!” 


“They're all over the house,” said 
Dora. ““They got into my postage stamp 
collection and they're all stuck up with 
stamps. Say .. . you don’t suppose that 
Ginny’s pussy willows really... .” 

“Of course they did,” cried Ginny. 
“IT told you they were fairy kittens.”’ 

“Ginny,” said Mr. Nelson firmly, 
“this has gone too far. I don’t admit 
for one minute that these, are—ahem 
—fairy kittens. But it has gone too far. 
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“They must go,” Mr. Nelson repeat- 
ed loudly. Then seeing Ginny’s terri- 
fied face he added, “I do not intend to 
be cruel to dumb animals—if indeed 
these are animals—but—” 

‘The Animals’ Friends Society!” Mrs. 
Nelson cried. “We are members. Send 
them there.” 

“Exactly what I was about to say,” 
said Mr. Nelson, not very pleased to be 
interrupted. “I will telephone at once.”’ 
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He telephoned and-when he had 
reached the proper official at the Ani- 
mals’ Friends Detention Home they 
heard him say: 

“I wish some kittens removed from 
my house .. . yes, kittens . . . at least 
I think they are kittens. . What? 
. . » No, I'm not sure what they are. 
They look like kittens and they act like 
kittens, but they are not any bigger than 
a five-cent piece and they eat milkweed. 





fairy kittens. I’d lose every customer 
I've got.” 

Just then Bridget, the Nelsons’ cook 
and maid, burst into the room, holding 
a kitten between thumb and forefinger. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Nelson, I’m quit- 
ting,” she said angrily. “Eighteen years 
I've been cooking and cleaning for you. 
I've put up with all the nonsense four 
kids can contrive, but when it comes to 
ee 





The kittens hid in the queerest places. 


... What? ... Yes, I said milkweed. I 
have been told that they are fairy kit- 
tens... . Yes, I said fairy kit—” 

Mr. Nelson stopped suddenly and 
slammed the telephone into its cradle. 
His face turned bright red. 

“He laughed at me,” he said in a 
shocked voice. ‘““That man laughed at 
me. He said something about going 
to bed and putting an ice pack on my 
head. He said... GOOD HEAVENS!” 
Mr. Nelson’s voice trembled. “That 
man thinks I’m crazy!” 

They all were silent with horror. 

Mr. Nelson went on in a ghastly 
whisper, “Can you imagine what would 
happen if word got around that J. B. 
Nelson, famous business forecaster, 
claimed to be overrun with fairy 
kittens! My business would be ruined 
in twenty-four hours.” 

“And mine,” wailed Mrs. Nelson. 
“Imagine a certified public accountant 
asking the police to protect her from 
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She deposited the kitten on the 
breakfast table. It was very wet. It shook 
itself angrily, opened its tiny mouth, 
and hissed at them. . 

“I caught it by the tail, just as it was 
washing down the kitchen sink drain,” 
Bridget said. “I'll not have kittens in 
my kitchen, not any kind of kittens.” 

‘That settles it,” Mr. Nelson groaned. 
“Today Ginny must return those kit- 
tens to the man who gave them to her 
—every one.” 

They all turned to Ginny and began 
to talk. 

“You understand, don’t you Ginny?” 

“You wouldn't want Papa and Mama 
to lose their money and this nice house, 
would you, darling?” 

“And you understand how to get 
along with fairies so nicely, Ginny!” 

“You'll see that your fairy kittens find 
a good, snug home, won't you, darling?” 

Mrs. Nelson added with a mysterious 
smile, “Papa and Mama will have a 
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lovely surprise waiting for you just as 
soon as you get the kittens returned to 
the poor fairies, who must miss them 
dreadfully.” 

Mrs. Nelson whispered something 
about the surprise to Mr. Nelson who 
nodded rapidly. 

“Well,” said Ginny, “do you believe 
these are fairy kittens, like I told you?”’ 

“Oh yes!” said everybody. “Why, of 
course, dear!” 

“And you don’t think I’m crazy be- 
cause I read fairy stories?”’ 

“Oh no, darling!” 

“All right,’’*said Ginny importantly. 
“I'll see what I can do about it.” 

Ginny got a stout basket with a tight- 
ly fitted cover and began to collect kit- 
tens. 

At first she felt very badly about 
parting even with one, but as her search 
for kittens went on she began to change 
her mind. 

Twice when she had all of them safe- 
ly in the basket they pushed open the 
cover and scattered all over the place 
and had to be collected again. 

They got into the queerest places: 
like Mrs. Nelson’s sewing basket and 
the tall grandfather clock and the toes 
of slippers. When Mr. Nelson started 
to light his pipe, he found a kitten 
curled up in the bowl. 


And when Ginny would finally catch 
one and open the basket lid to put it in, 
as likely as not three others would es- 
cape. 

By the time they had reached the last 
one, which got snuffled up by the vac- 
uum cleaner, Ginny was ready to admit 
that fairy kittens could be very trouble- 
some. 

“I guess just one regular kitten would 
keep us busy enough,” she sighed. 

She put in the bundle of willow 
sticks with the kittens and hurried to 
the park, the basket on her arm. She 
hurried around the toy sailboat pond, 
first turn to your right, second turn to 
your left, and then straight on to the 


‘rocks. 


But where was the path she had \ 
followed yesterday? M4 
Search as she would there wasno _ <> f° 
trace of it. There was no sign of a 
little man with a cart load of . 
flowers, either. 
But at last she did meet a big, j" Ya 
jolly policeman with a bristling | 












Al last she met a big, jolly policeman. 
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moustache, who asked her, “Are you 
looking for something now, wandering 
alone in these woods like a crazy thing?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Ginny. “I’m look- 
ing for a path and a little old man who 
pushes a cart filled with flowers, because 
I want to return this basket of fairy kit- 
tens.” 

“Fairy kittens, is it? And in your bas- 
ket there? Now let’s be having a look at 
them.” 

He opened Ginny’s basket and peered 
in. 

“Fairy kittens it is, sure enough,” he 
murmured gravely. “And seldom you'll 
see the likes of them in America, 
though in my old home in Erin they 
were well known to _ those 

But Ginny, who had 
also peered into .the 
basket, cried, ‘“They’ve 
all gone back on their 
branches! They look just 
like pussy willows.” 

Indeed, the kittens did 
look like willow buds, or 
perhaps the willow buds 
looked like kittens. Ginny 
was too confused to know 
which. 

But the policeman said 
kindly, “Don’t worry 
now, Miss Ginny. "Tis a 
common thing with the 
Little People to take one 
guise and another. Your 
kittens are safe and happy and you can 
just leave the branches here in this 
wood until the Little People want them 
again.” 

So they left the fairy kittens alone 
in the wood, and Ginny loitered slowly 
home. 


who—”’ 
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“I'm going to miss them,’ she 
thought. “Even when they were naugh- 
ty they were darlings. I’m going to miss 
them a lot.” 

All the family were waiting for her 
at home. As soon as she came in Mrs. 
Nelson handed her a cardboard box 
with holes punched in it. Inside some- 
thing stirred and mewed plaintively. 

“SURPRISE!” everybody shouted. 
“Hurry, Ginny. Open it.” 

Ginny opened the box. 

“Oh ... the darling!” she cried. “A 
real kitten—and it looks exactly like one 
of my fairy ones. . . except it’s bigger!” 

“Your father and I looked every- 
where for a gray one and couldn't find 
one,” said Mrs. Nelson. ““And then—the 
luckiest thing—we met a 
policeman with this kit- 
ten—” 

“A policeman!”’ Ginny 
exclaimed, remembering 
the one she had met in 
the park. 

“The jolliest kind of 
an Irish policeman with 
a big gray moustache. 
And he was carrying this 
kitten. He said he was 
trying to find a home for 
it.” 

Mrs. Nelson paused a 
moment. 

“This policeman said 
the strangest thing. He 
said that he would like us to give this 
kitten to Ginny with his compliments. I 
didn’t know that you knew any police- ~ 
men, dear.” 

“Oh yes,” said Ginny. “I know a very 
nice one who lives in the park. He 
knows all about fairy kittens.” 
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By HENRY B. LENT 
Illustrated by BARRY BART 


The Flight Operations office of this 
large aircraft plant is a small building. 
It is located next to the flight hangar, 
which adjoins the plant itself. 

As we go in, two or three test pilots 
who are sitting around “shooting the 
breeze” stand up and introduce them- 
selves. Over in the corner of the room 
is the Chief Test Pilot. He is sitting at 
his desk checking some flight reports he 
has just received. The other pilots in- 
troduce him as Gene. 

‘““We have some interesting tests go- 
ing on now,” he tells us. ‘““We took two 
brand-new Voyagers off the assembly 
line and are flying them constantly, 
around the clock, to run up a thousand 
hours of time on each plane.” He says 
that his test pilots fly the planes in three- 
hour shifts. “I take my turn, too,” he 
adds. “I got out of bed at one o'clock 
this morning and came out here to the 
field to get my three hours in.” 

During these test flights, day and 
night, the pilots constantly check the 
plane’s performance and the operation 
of the instruments. A thousand hours of 
continuous flights certainly is a grueling 
test for a brand-new plane! 

The Chief Test Pilot asks us if we 
would like to go up with him for a test 
flight in one of the new planes just off 
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the assembly line. We certainly would, 
for that is the plane we intend to buy! 

“It will take the men about half an 
hour to ready the plane for flight,’’ Gene 
says. “You can see the ground crew 
working on it now, out there in front 
of the hangar.” 

We walk over to the window. Yes, two 
of the mechanics are filling the plane's 
gas tanks. Another is checking the oil. 
We ask Gene what else has to be done. 

“The ground crew gives the plane a 
thorough going-over,” he replies. ‘After 
they have filled the two gas tanks, they 
turn on the fuel-gauge switch in the 
cockpit. The needle on the dial flips 
over to show how much gas is in the 
tanks. The men make sure that it reg- 
isters properly. A pilot can get into 
trouble if his fuel gauge isn’t right.” 

Then the mechanics check the entire 
fuel system for possible leaks. If every- 
thing is O.K., one of them will start the 
engine and throttle it down immediate- 
ly to idling speed. 

There it goes! The propeller makes a 
shining disk in the sunlight as it whirls 
around. We can see the mechanic in the 
cockpit inspecting his instruments care- 
fully. He makes a few minor adjust- 
ments. Then he cuts his engine. 

“We can go up any time youre 
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ready,” the Chief Test Pilot tells us. So 
we leave the office and walk over to the 
plane. The ground-crew foreman hands 
Gene a large white card on which there 
is a lot of printing. ‘““The plane is ready 
to test,” he reports. 

The Chief Test Pilot shows us the 
card. “This is what we call the squawk 
sheet,’ he explains. “It’s really the flight 
check sheet, on which we must enter 
much information to show how the 
plane behaves on its test flight.” 

At the top of the card is a space in 
which he fills in the type and model of 
the plane, the serial number of its 
engine, and the serial number of the 
plane itself. Then there are spaces 
where the pilot writes in the time of day 
he takes the plane up, and when he 
brings it down. Next, there is a space 
for him to fill out with many facts about 
the performance of the engine—first, 
when the plane is on the ground .. . 
then in a climb. . 
speed . . . and last, at full throttle in 
straight and level flight. 

There’s a place, too, for him to fill 
in the indicated air speed—in the climb, 
when cruising, and in level flight. Be- 
low that is a space in which he enters 
the plane’s air speed for a stall without 
flaps .. . and in a glide with full flaps. 
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. then at cruising 


Last of all, there are about thirty 
different subjects which have to be 
checked off. If there is anything wrong, 
anywhere down the list, it must be ex- 
plained under “Remarks.” And what a 
list! 

Here are some of the things that have 
to be checked: Throttle ... primer... 
carburetor heat . .. mixture control... 
brakes . . . elevator tabs. . . landing flaps 

. . seat adjustment . . . control column 


... rudder control . . . gasoline valve... 
gasoline gauges . . . compass. . . alti- 
meter... air-speed gauge . . . the tacho- 


meter, which shows the number of 
R. P. M.’s (revolutions per minute)... 
instrument lights . . . landing lights... 
switches .. . generator .. . cabin heater 
... radio equipment... ventilation... 
paint ... upholstery ... and so on. The 
pilot must see that everything about the 
plane checks perfectly. 

Gene opens the cabin door. “Let’s 
go!’ he says. We climb in. He sits in 
the pilot’s seat, at the left. 

“There are a few things I have to 
check before we start,’ he explains. He 
tries each door and window to see if it 
operates properly. He even tries the 
locks. ‘Then he tries the seat adjustment, 
the cabin ventilator, and the operation 
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of all the controls. One by one, he 
checks them off on his squawk sheet. 

Now we're ready to start. He checks 
the engine primer. Then he sets his 
brakes and starts his engine. The pro- 
peller turns over... once... twice... 
then starts whirling as the engine 
catches! The pilot throttles back to 
idling speed and checks his oil-pressure 
gauge. It’s O.K. He puts a mark on his 
check sheet. 

Then, with his brakes set hard, he 
pushes the throttle knob all the way in. 
This is full throttle. How that engine 
roars now! Testing the engine for the 
magneto “drop-off” is one of the most 
important things he has to do before 
the take-off, Gene tells us. ‘““When I cut 
out one magneto, only one of the two 
spark plugs in each cylinder is firing,” 
he explains. “This should make the R. 
P.M. reading on the tachometer drop 
by about 100 to 200 R.P.M.’s.”” He cuts 
out each magneto, one at a time. The 
tachometer needle drops slightly, just 
as it is supposed to. 

Releasing his brakes, Gene “guns” 
the Voyager’s engine again and we start 
rolling. As he taxies over to the runway, 
he studies the way his control surfaces 
behave in taxiing .. . tries his brakes... 
pays particular attention to the hy- 
draulic shock absorbers of his landing 
gear ...and the ease with which he can 
turn the plane with the steerable tail 
wheel. He doesn’t miss a single trick! 

Everything seems to be perfect, so 
far. He hasn’t written a single complaint 
under “Remarks” on his squawk sheet. 
Now he taxies the plane down to the 
far end of the runway, and heads it into 
the wind. We're all set for the take-off! 

Gene retards the throttle to idling 
speed. He glances at the wind sock on 
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top of the hangar, to make sure of the 
direction of the wind. Then he looks at 
the runway ahead of us and at the sky 
overhead, to make certain that every- 
thing is clear. As we watch the way in 
which he checks everything, we decide 
that he is setting a good example of 
airmanship which everyone who flies 
should follow. 

Now-—here we go! With throttle wide 
open, the plane starts down the runway. 
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Faster... faster... faster! After a take- 
off run of less than 500 feet, we're in the 
air. We watched Gene carefully, to see 
just how he did it. But apparently he 
did very little with the controls on the 
take-off. He’s flying the plane almost 
with his finger tips. And that take-off 
was as smooth as glass! 

The ground is falling away beneath 
us fast now. Gene tells us that a Voyager 
climbs at the rate of 770 feet a minute 
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—but to us it seems faster than that. 
There are the aircraft plant and the 
hangar, down below us. Still climbing, 
at about 80 miles an hour, we swing 
back over the field at an altitude of 2,000 
feet. 

“I’m heading up for smooth air,” 
Gene says. He watches his instruments 
carefully all during the climb. He has 
the squawk sheet on his left knee. Now 
he is writing on it. He puts down the R. 
P.M.’s, the oil temperature and pres- 
sure, and the indicated air speed. 

When the altimeter reads 3,000 feet, 
he levels off in cruising attitude, with 
the throttle retarded quite a bit. We've 
lost sight of the factory and the airport. 
They are away back there somewhere. 
Down below us are the flat fields and 
farms of Michigan. Cars on the highway 
look like little toy automobiles crawl- 
ing along. 

Gene is checking the operation of his 
engine controls and the cabin heater. 
How nice and warm it is inside this 
four-passenger cabin—and how quiet! 
The noise of the engine is just a low, 
pleasant hum. This is certainly de luxe 
ying! No helmet... no goggles . . . not 
even a hat or coat... and we're travel- 
ing at a speed of more than two miles a 
minute! 

Now, in straight and level flight at 
cruising speed, Gene checks the “trim” 
of the plane. This is an important 
check. When a plane is properly trim- 
med, it should fly along “right in the 
groove” even when the pilot’s hands and 
feet are off the controls. Our plane 
seems to have a slight tendency to veer 
to the right. It is scarcely noticeable, but 
Gene says it will have to be fixed. ‘This 
is done, he tells us, by means of two ad- 
justment screws on the rudder. 














“When we come down, the mechanic 
will have to loosen the screw on the left 
side of the rudder and tighten the screw 
on the right side by an equal amount,” 
he says. ““That will do the trick.”” He 
makes a note on his squawk sheet. 

The next job is to check the electrical 
and lighting system and the radio. ‘The 
radio has earphones, if the pilot wishes 
to use them. But, better yet, there is a 
round loudspeaker right in the cabin 
roof, over our heads. Now we are on 
the broadcast band of the radio range 
station at Romulus Field. We can hear 
the man in the control tower giving per- 
mission for an Army bomber to come 
in. And there’s the “beep ... beep... 
beep” of the radio beam. If the weather 
suddenly were to close in and “sock 
down” the airport, we could follow the 
radio beam. It would lead us right to 
the landing field. 

“Want some music?” the pilot asks. 
Music? In a plane flying over Michigan? 
He smiles and switches his radio receiv- 
er over to the commercial broadcasting 
band. Sure enough, there’s music com- 
ing in now over the loudspeaker, just as 
loud or as soft as we want it. ““That’s a 
program from Detroit,’ Gene says. 

We're climbing now. Up to 4,000 feet 
... 5,000 feet . . . and still the needle on 
the altimeter keeps moving. Finally, at 
8,000 feet, the pilot levels off. 

“Hang on!” he says with a grin. 
‘We'll see how she behaves herself in a 
little dive.” 

He moves the control wheel forward 
slightly. ‘The plane noses down and’ in- 
creases its flying speed. One hundred 
and thirty miles an hour... 140... 145 
. .. 150! Gene watches the air-speed in- 
dicator. We’re really traveling! As the 
gauge shows an air speed of 158 miles 
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an hour, he keeps it right there long 
enough to check his controls and instru- 
ments. Then he eases out of the dive 
and we lose our excess speed in level 
flight. Did we come down fast that time! 

Gene says that the dive is just one of 
many tests he has on his program. Now 
he pulls back slightly on the wheel and 
we start to climb again. Not quite so 
high, this time. Only to about 5,000 
feet. 

‘‘Let’s see what the plane can do in 
the way of acrobatics,” he suggests. 
“First I'll try a few stalls.’’ He explains 
that a stall is a perfectly normal man- 
euver. “And don’t worry about a Voy- 
ager going into a spin from a stall,” he 
adds. ‘“The plane just isn’t built that 
way!”’ He explains how the design of 
the control surfaces, and the slots in the 
leading edges of the wings, make the 
plane resist a spin. 

Now he is pushing the nose high 
above the horizon. The plane is slowing 
down to its stalling speed. How can it 
fly so slowly without falling off into a 
spin? But no—even with the control 
wheel all the way back, the plane simply 
doesn’t want to spin! Gene recovers 
from the stall and levels off. 

What's going to happen now? The 
pilot is looking around in every direc- 
tion to be sure there are no other planes 
in the vicinity. Perhaps he is getting 
ready to do something even more excit- 
ing. 

“How would you like to try a chan- 
delle?” he asks with a smile. That’s a 
thrilling maneuver! Here we go! 

Gene noses the plane down into a 
dive. Throttling back to prevent the 
engine from over-speeding, he puts the 
Voyager into the 45-degree bank that 
makes the bottom of the maneuver 
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known as a chandelle. Now he is gently 
releasing the forward pressure on the 
wheel. The plane is beginning to rise. 

“That dive was just to gain momen- 
tum,” he explains. “Now watch us gain 
about 800 feet altitude.” 

As the plane starts its steep climb, 
Gene advances his throttle. The alti- 
meter is moving fast now . . . 5,200 feet 
... 5,300 feet .. . 5,500 feet... and 
5,700 feet! Now we are completing the 
180-degree turn for the chandelle. Gene 
was right. With the air speed down to 
about 70 miles an hour, we're still 
climbing at the end of the turn, and the 
altimeter is nearing the 5,800-foot 
mark! 

“With a little practice, you can gain 
that much altitude or more, every 
time,” the pilot remarks. “Now we'll 
try some of the other maneuvers on the 
schedule—the barrel roll, wing-over, 
lazy eights, and loops.’’ He tells us that 
a great many persons think a loop is the 
most fascinating of all maneuvers to 
watch from the ground. “But every pi- 
lot knows that it takes more skill to exe- 
cute good lazy eights and chandelles,” 
he adds. 

What a thrill we get as he puts the 
plane through all those maneuvers! 
That was fun! 

“Next, we'll try slow flight . . . with 
power on and power off . . . with and 
without flaps,’ Gene says. He tells us 
that this is a most important test, for 
it shows that the plane can be flown 
under complete control even in slow 
flight, as when making an approach for 
a landing. 

While gradually coming down in the 
direction of the airport, the pilot reads 
his instruments and makes several en- 
tries on his squawk sheet—oil pressure 
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and temperature, and air speed. He cer- 
tainly has to keep his wits about him to 
watch so many things and fly the plane 
at the same time! 

At 500 feet he levels off. Now we are 
cruising again, at 125 miles an hour. 
Setting the throttle at 2,500 R.P.M.’s, 
Gene again checks the drop-off on each 
magneto. He writes this information 
down on his flight card, too. 

We're getting close to the airport 
now. “From here on in, I’d better con- 
centrate on my approach and landing,” 
the pilot says. We circle the airport to 
the left. Gene checks the wind tee and 
wind sock for the velocity and direction 
of the wind. “It hasn’t changed much 
since we took off,” he remarks. “We'll 
use the same runway as before.” 

Flying downwind, parallel to the run- 
way, Gene closes his throttle and ad- 
justs his controls to lose speed. “We 
have two 90-degree turns to make to the 
runway,” he explains. ‘““Here’s the first 
one.’’ He goes into a glide at about 80 
miles an hour. “I'll lower the flaps to 
landing position now,” he says. He 
does. The minute that happens, we feel 
as though we were sitting on a great 
air-filled pillow! The gliding speed of 
the plane drops off to about 70 miles 
an hour, but we're losing altitude even 
more rapidly than before. Now we'll 
see how a real test pilot lands a plane. 

The last turn puts the Voyager exact- 
ly in line with the center of the runway. 
We have only a couple of hundred feet 
to lose, straight ahead. And Gene just 
sits there, looking around calmly, do- 
ing nothing! How beautifully he con- 
trols the plane! 

Here’s the runway. Now we have 
only a few feet of altitude left. Gene 
applies a little back pressure to the 
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control wheel and eases the plane into 
a “flare” near the ground. In a few sec- 
onds more, the wheels skim the runway 
so smoothly that we didn’t know exact- 
ly when we stopped flying and began 
rolling. What a smooth landing! 

The pilot taxies the plane down the 
runway to a paved turn-out and rolls 
up to the flight hangar. As soon as he 
has cut the engine, the mechanics come 
over. The crew chief takes Gene’s 
squawk sheet. “Just a few minor details 
to smooth Sut, Ed,” the pilot says. 

“O.K., Gene,” the crew chief replies. 
“We'll get on it right away.” 

The pilot turns to us. “They won't 
take long on this job,” he says. “Why 
don’t you go over to the factory fly- 
away office, finish up the details of buy- 
ing the plane, and bring your bags out 
here? Meanwhile, I'll take the ship up 
again for another check, and when it’s 
ready you can be on your way.” 

That’s a good suggestion. We hurry 
over to the plant. After we have paid 
for the plane, the factory fly-away man- 


ager gives us the aeronautical charts for 
our trip home. “You'll have good fly- 
ing weather all the way,” he tells us. 
“You'll be home in time for dinner.” 

We thank him and go out again, over 
to the flight hangar. Gene has just tak- 
en off, as we approach the hangar. Look 
at him climb! With flaps in take-off po- 
sition, and only the pilot aboard, that 
Voyager streaks skyward from the run- 
way like a homesick angel! 

Soon he heads back toward us and 
circles the airport. A few minutes later 
he makes a smooth, cushioned landing 
and taxies over to where we are stand- 
ing. He cuts his engine and climbs out. 

“She’s O.K.,” he grins. “I'll sign the 
card and the company inspectors will 
make their final check-up. Then, as 
soon as the CAA inspector clears the 
plane, he'll give you the license papers 
and it’s all yours!” 

We thank Gene for taking us up on 
the test flight. “I enjoyed it myself,” he 
says, as we shake hands. ‘“‘Good-by—and 
happy landings!” 


By MARION CONGER 


All suddenly forsythia blooms 
When timid trees are bare, 
And winter’s chill still lingers 
In the lilting spring-time air. 
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y/ In bursts of petaled sunshine 


Its branches seem to sing 


Of golden summer coming 
And the gentle warmth of spring. 
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How gaily and how unafraid 
When all the grass is brown 

The bright forsythia blossoms forth 
In every yard in town. 

















‘Oh boy’ murmurs Willie, “this pocket is dandy! 
A cracker, some cake crumbs, two pieces of candy-" 





“Monday anon and a big wash to do— 
This jacket ts dirty, Ill toss it in, too-’ 
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The jacket and Willie are all in a tan¢le— 
And Willies about to be run through the mangle ! 





Willie's dizzy and sdapy-and just abolit drowned 





‘A mouse! : cries the latindtess, and clutches her hair- 
Willie jumps for his life, witha half inch to spare ! 




















‘Oh Willie,” says Mother,*Tim looking for you- 
Wash up for lunch- and get really Clean too.’ 
































By MARGARET RHODES PEAT TIE 


“It looks as if we're in for a spell of 
bad weather, Henrietta,” said Granny 
from the doorway where she stood, her 
hands folded criss-cross, the great gold 
brooch with the weeping willow rising 
and falling on her bosom. “You and 
Edward may catch it before you get the 
baby to that doctor in Chicago.” 

She unfolded her hands and smooth- 
ed the thick folds of her black silk apron 
complacently. “If it rains tomorrow I 
shan’t let Lulie wear that new dimity 
to the party. It’s our duty to care for 
good materials or we won't be given fine 
things. If it rains,’ she wet her thin lips 
and regarded her small granddaughter 
over the rim of her steel spectacles, “‘she 
can wear the red merino. It will be good 
for her to discipline her extravagant 
tastes.” 

In the rush of last-minute packing 
for the important trip to the city, Hen- 
rietta paused, consternation on her face. 
“Mother! You wouldn’t punish the 
child like that,” she pleaded. “I made 
that dimity especially for Lulie’s first 
party. It will give the little thing confi- 
dence. Clarence can put the curtains on‘ 
the democrat if it rains, and there’s the 
big umbrella to take her out to the car. 
riage. Please don’t be too Maine-ish!” 

Mule-ish was what she meant. But 
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she had only time now to wrap the sick 
baby in the soft white India shawl and 
hurry down the long stairs. Her hus- 
band was waiting by the newel post, his 
high hat already on his head, his watch 
in his hand, and a look of anxiety on 
his bearded face. 

“She’s to wear the blue taffeta sash 
with the embroidered rose buds,’ her 
mother called back to Grandmother. 
Lulie, hanging on the banister, heard 
her with a shiver of anticipation. “Be 
sure to tie it high. It will stay better.” 

But as the carriage wheels bearing 
away her gentle mother crunched on 
the gravel, Lulie turned away with a 
sinking heart. According to Grand- 
mother Prebble, she had been sent 
(from Maine) to put the iron of disci- 
pline into the soft flesh of weak chil- 
dren. She really loved her little grand- 
daughter, but Lulie did not know it. 
She only knew she was a weakling and 
the Lord always seemed to be on Gran- 
ny’s side. It would be sure to rain. 

It did rain. The heavens were open- 
ed and water poured down on the just 
and on the unjust. “You will have to 
wear your red merino. It’s still good, it 
won't spot, and it will look suitable.” 

“I hate it. I won't go,” said Lulie. 

“What words are those?” demanded 
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her Grandmother. “You will wear your 
high-button shoes and carry your slip- 
pers in a bag. When you leave, be sure 
to tell Georgie’s mother you had a nice 
time. Tell her you did whether or not 
it’s true. That’s politeness and the Lord 
understands good manners.” 

But the Lord Himself could not hold 
back the flood of Lulie’s tears. It was 
only raining a little when the time came 
to leave the house, even if the new 
spring grass was sopping! As she sat 
stiffly upright in the carriage, her 
ankles encased in buttoned shoes were 
crossed precisely, but Lulie’s small 
bosom heaved rebelliously under the 
square-cut yoke of her dress. “I won't go 
in to the party,” she muttered. “She 
won't be there. She can’t make me.” 

She leaned forward and spread the 
curtains of the carriage to peer out. The 
cool spring rain had almost stopped, but 
_O, Despair, the newly-budded maples 


dripping along the drive led up to the 
Rhodes mansion. In another instant 
the carriage had pulled up. 

“This way, please,” bobbed the neat 
maid just inside the door. Doom banged 
the door of the carriage, and Lulie 
mounted the sweeping stair. 

“This way, please, to lay off your 
wraps,” the twin sister of the maid 
downstairs instructed the little girl in 
the red wool dress. “Could I help you?” 

“No, thank you,” Lulie answered in 
a low voice. “I don’t like to be helped.” 

“Poor little thing. She looks scared 
to death,” Nellie whispered over the 
banister to Norah. “Her first party, 
likely. She has that do-or-die look. Most 
as scared as Master Georgie.” 

Alone in the middle of the great bed- 
room, the first to arrive, Lulie looked 
about her desperately. The ruffles on 
the canopy of the high-post bed stirred 
gently in the fresh breeze, for the rain 
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“I won't go in to the party’” 
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had certainly stopped and Nellie had 
opened the window a mite before she 
stepped out again into the hall. Her 
slipper bag still clutched in a frozen 
fist, Lulie turned uncertainly as three 
little girls in frilled dresses rustled in. 

Nellie adjusted the sash of one, laid 
neatly on the bed the velvet jacket of 
another. Preening themselves before 
the gilded mirror, the girls put their 
curls in order and whispering, giggling, 
glanced over their shoulders at that 
little Greene girl from Maine. She had 
lived here three years but one scarcely 
saw her. She sometimes rode out to her 
father’s mill on the front of her father’s 
saddle, the two of them sitting proudly 
on the great black horse together. But 
mostly she stayed hidden behind that 
high hedge that surrounded the big 
house with the tower. Well, she couldn't 
be used to parties. Nobody would wear 
a dress like that to a party! 

Lulie put her chin in the air and 
turned her back on them, looking out 
into the damp garden. The three little 
girls swished out of the room but be- 
tween the fluttering curtains, over the 
roof of the side porch, Lulie could see 
more carriages arriving, full of the fluff 
of pink and white party dresses. While 
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she stood uncertainly, her heart pound- 
ing heavily, the pack of children came 
laughing up the stairs. Cornered, like a 
small red fox, Lulie turned this way and 
that, while the children came nearer. 
Then the scent of the wet garden came 
in to her. She stooped to the partly 
opened window and, scarcely touching 
the dainty curtains, rolled out onto the 
porch roof just in time. Down she went 
on her stomach, flattened out of sight 
from below and above. 

Through the half-open window, she 
heard the twittering voices above her. 
Once she heard her own name spoken 
in a woman’s mellow tones. ““They’re 
all here but the little Greene girl. I hope 
she comes. I wanted so much to have her 
get acquainted. And where is Georgie?” 

Nellie’s voice answered fussily. “But 
I am sure she was here, Ma'am. A little 
girl in a red dress. I didn’t see her go 
down, but she must have been hid in 
the crowd. Likely in some corner now. 
wns 

And then they went away and Lulie, 
panting, squirmed along the roof to- 
ward a great knotty wisteria vine at the 
corner. Raising her head like a turtle to 
be sure the way was clear above and be- 
low, Lulie slid overboard, party-bag 
still swinging from her wrist, her pant- 
elettes exposed to the topmost button. 

“Hey, look out or you'll be in the 
rain barrel,’”’ hissed a voice from below, 
and she fell with a spatter of broken 
twigs almost on the head of a boy in a 
big blue tie and tight pants. 

‘Whew, that was close!” he giggled. 
“Squat down. They’re coming.” 

Just above them a voice called out in 
exasperation, “Georgie! Oh, Georgie! 
Where on earth can he have got to? 
We're ready to begin and he’s off some- 
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where. Nellie, look up in #& 
Master Georgie’s room and / ed 
see if he’s there.” ’ e. 

The voices faded. Georgie 
tweaked Lulie’s sleeve and 
stuttered nervously: “Tha... that’s me! 
But I’m not going. I didn’t want this old 
party. You from it, too?” 

“Yuh! Huh!” Lulie mumbled. 

‘“What’s your name?” 

“Louise Augusta Prebble Greene, but 
they just call me Lulie. Oh, dear! What 
if they find us?” 

“We'd better find a safer place.” 
Georgie scratched his head. ‘““Watch me. 
I'll peek around and if it’s clear, I'll sig- 
nal and we'll make a dash. There’s a 
place I have, a hide-out by the bull pas- 
ture, behind the barn... .” 

The whispered words blew in to her 
on the wind for he was up and away, 
running swiftly under the long grape 
arbor, padding along the earth in the 
new, weak sunshine. He left the arbor, 
rounded the hen house and the barn, 
turning at each corner and beckoning 
Lulie to come on. 

Lulie was a good runner. Her bon- 
net slipped back but the: strings held 
and the red dress blew out behind her 
like a battle flag. She had not run races 
with her dog for nothing. And this time 
fear winged her feet as well. When 
Georgie made one rabbit-leap and dis- 
appeared into his burrow in the hazel 
thicket, Lulie was right at his heels. 

“Golly, I like this place. Isn’t it great, 
though, Lulie? Nobody but you and me’s 
ever been here.’ Georgie sat back, the 
knees of his new pants caked with mud, 
a scratch along one cheek, but the light 
of triumph in his eye. For, beside him- 
self, had he not rescued a maiden in dis- 
tress? 
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The bull turned and made for Lulie. 


“Uh-huh,” murmured Lulie admir- 
ingly. “I like it here.” She reached up 
and pulled off a young leaf and began 
to nibble on it, cocking her head. ‘““We 
could play house.” 

The bonnet hanging down her back 
was choking her and she untied the 
strings and hung the chip straw with its 
pink rose on a branch behind her. Still 
clutching her slipper bag, she smoothed 
her curls and glanced about the twiggy 
little room. 

“Look,” said Georgie, on the move 
again at the mention of playing house. 
(Girls always wanted to play house!) 
He began to crawl away on all fours in 
a new direction. “If we slither out this 
way, maybe you can see my father’s new 
bull, Jupiter. This is where our hired 
man turns him out. We could climb up 
on the fence. Nobody ‘would look for 
us out here.” ; 

Up on the high, split-rail fence 
Georgie scanned the half-acre field with 
the round maple in the center, “Nope, 
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not out today. But come on up. Lookee! 
There goes my father. He's cutting 
across the pasture to go fishing. He’s got 
on his new high boots. He won't let me 
never go in that pasture. It’s forbidden. 
Count of John might turn out the bull 
and I not know. Hey, Poppa. Wish he'd 
take us. Hey, Poppa!” 

Georgie rose on the top rail and wav- 
ed his arms while Lulie clambered up 
beside him. Mr. Rhodes turned and, 
turning, saw the bull. 

The hired man had let him out be- 
cause the bull was restless in his pen in 
the barn after the long spell of bad 
weather: The smell of spring was in the 
big nostrils, and the bull came snuffing 
down the lane, tossing his head and roll- 
ing his great eyes until the whites show- 
ed. The lovely odor of cows came to him 
faintly from somewhere, and he trotted 
out into the field filled with a sudden 
enthusiasm for life. 

‘“‘Waw hah!” he opened his jaws and 
bellowed, calling to distant pastures. 
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Right in his own pasture he fluttered 
the heart of Mr. Rhodes. Poppa had to 
choose which way to run and go there 
fast. ‘““Good Heavens!’ he uttered in a 
short, ardent prayer, and made for the 
maple. 

“Oh, Poppa! The bull! The bull! 
Lookee! He sees you! Jupiter sees him. 
Hey, stop him, somebody!’’ Georgie 
bounced on the fence and yelled and 
clutched at Lulie. 

“He’s got to climb the tree,’ Lulie 
shouted, waving her slipper bag. And 
then they heard voices from the garden. 
The pack, on the hunt for Georgie, was 
coming around the barn. 

“Georgie! Georgie, where are you?” 
his mother’s voice called, and there was 
the noise of many feet in the grass, the 
high voices of children. “Isn’t it funny? 
Both gone!” 

And then Nellie’s excited insistence, 
“I know I heard him out behind the 
barn, Mrs. Rhodes. Seems like he was 
calling his father.” 
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Lulie, on the split-rail fence, heard 
the crowd of strange children, and panic 
again seized her. Between the party and 
the bull, the choice was easy. One flying 
leap landed her in the grass and she 
made for the woods across the pasture. 
The bull could have Mr. Rhodes. As for 
her, she was for the tall trees. 

A bull is a changeable creature. At 
one moment he wants a man in new 
boots; the next, it is a flutter of red that 
catches. his eye. Jupiter turned like a 
flash, tail up, and made for Lulie. Run- 
ning, he snorted and then let out a bel- 
low that sent shivers of horror tingling 
in the spines of the boys and girls now 
clustered on the other side of the rail 
fence. 

“Lulie, you crazy! Come back! Look 
out, he’s after you now,’ Georgie 
shrieked. 

Lulie was looking out. From the cor- 
ner of her eye she had seen the bull 
turn. Now she heard the sound of 
thundering hoofs just behind her and 
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she knew she could not reach the other 
fence in time. To the right a solid clump 
of thorn reached out and caught her 
skirt. With a swift instinct she dodged 
around the thorn, and the whistle of 
angry breath went by. Jupiter knew he 
was tricked. He whirled, and they glared 
at each other from opposite sides of the 
thick clump of spiked thorn trunks. 

““Poppa’s gone for the pike,” a voice 
screamed. ‘‘Keep circling.” 

If there were only some way to dis- 
tract the bull from her as she had dis- 
tracted the bull from Mr. Rhodes! 
Lulie felt the tug of the tight string of 
her slipper bag still dangling from her 
wrist. With a swift upward twist of her 
arm, she caught the cord in her fingers 
and, standing on tip-toe, swung the bag 
around and around her head. 

“Ki Yil” she yelled defiantly at the 
bull, and the light of fighting ancestors 
was in her eye. “Yi!” and she let go the 
weighted bag. 

The audience on the fence drew its 
breath in one sigh and let it out in one 
shout. ‘They saw the bag soar above the 
thorn. They saw it strike like a stone 
from a slingshot square on the head of 
the giant bull. They heard his terrible 
roar and their very hearts shook as he 
tossed his head, lashed his tail, and 
pawed the earth. That thing, twisted 
and caught in his short horns, kept 
knocking him between the eyes. Blind 
with rage, he finally rushed straight into 
the thorn and tore it loose. 

But long ago the girl in the red dress 
was up and away. Let Jupiter roar and 
the earth shake now! Amidst trium, 
phant shouts from the children and ter- 
rified groans from the grownups, she 
had rolled under the far fence to safety. 
Mr. Rhodes found her there, sobbing 
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in the grass, and gathered her up in his 
arms. 

“My poor little girl! ‘There! There! 
I never will forgive myself. But look 
here,” he set her down and wiped the 
tears from her cheeks with his large 
cambric handkerchief. ‘““You must buck 
up, you know. You're a heroine and 
have to be brave. Look! Here they come 
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now. 

“Gee, Lulie,” it was Georgie, and 
Lulie smiled at him feebly. ‘““‘How’d you 
ever think of it? What a throw! Say, fel- 
lows, it was a bull’s eye, see!”’ 

“Hooray!” they yelled. 

“Golly, Georgie, this is the best party 
I ever went to,’”’ someone piped. ‘“Where 
were you all the time?” 

“We didn’t have the cake yet, 
though,” someone else reminded him. 

“And blind man’s buff.” 

“My, Miss Lulie, you saved Mr. 
Rhodes and yourself, too. How ever 
were you so bold and quick?’ Nellie 
sighed in admiration. 

“You must have been awful scared,” 
whispered a little girl with bangs. “My 
name’s Emily Hawkins.’”’ She smoothed 
her organdie ruffles and looked sharply 
at Lulie. “You're sort of new in town, 
aren't you? Do they wear dresses like 
that to parties in Maine?” 

Lulie glanced up at Mr. Rhodes, who 
was smiling down at her. She looked at 
George, who stood admiring her from a 
distance. ‘Then she put up her chin. 

“Yes,” she declared aggressively, 
“they do. They do anything they want 
to, in Maine.” 

Emily looked startled for a moment. 
“Oh!” Then she joined the procession 
following Lulie back to the house. “I 
wish I came from Maine,” she whisper- 
ed to Sallie ‘Tompkins. 
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Bob Pantridge 
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One-inch Squares 


TOOLS REQUIRED: straight saw; 
coping saw; brace and bit; screw- 
driver. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: one pine 
board, 1”x4”x15”; two pine boards, 
1”’x4’x5”; four 1 12 inch wood 
screws. 

Spring is just around the corner, 
and marble time is coming. This 
marble board is lots of fun. First 
cut a l-inch pine board to 4”x15”, 
and mark it off into 1-inch squares. 
Now follow the guide drawn above 
to cut out the different-sized notches 
with a coping saw. Follow the 
smaller guide for the end pieces. 
Cut two pieces of l-inch pine, 
4”’x5”, and cut the pattern with a 
coping saw, too. 
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Sand all pieces, to prevent slivers. 
Then bore four holes for the screws 
through the front piece. Put the 
holes 12 inch in from the ends, and 
1 inch from both top and bottom. 
Now fasten the end pieces to the 
front pieces with the four screws, 
and paint the numbers over the 
marble holes. 

The object of the game is to bowl 
marbles through the holes. The 
bowler should be 8 to 10 feet from 
the board, and the number of 
marbles he wins from his opponent 
is determined by the number on the 
hole through which his marble 
goes. If his marble does not go 
through any of the holes, his op- 
ponent keeps it. 
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PAINTED FLOWER POTS 





1. Collect some old flower pots, scrub them 
thoroughly, and let them dry. 


Oo 
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2. Set the flower pots upside down and wipe 
them with a sponge and turpentine. This is 
to remove any greasy substance and soft film 
that might be left. The paint will not stick 
to a dirty surface or a wet one. Allow the 
flower pots to become completely dry, and 
then draw on designs with a soft pencil. 
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3. Paint the designs with colored enamel 
paint. Do not paint the bottom or the in- 
side. Clean your brush, or any spots, with 
turpentine. Work on a newspaper to keep 
table clean. 





4. Place pebbles in the bottom of the pot, 
then loose, sandy soil within 3/4 inch of the 
top. Then start a plant. 
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“Why is it hard for a good hostess to stand 
upright?” asked Nancy Puzzlewit one evening. 
“Don’t tell me, don’t tell me,” said Tom, 
as if he had the answer on the tip of his 
tongue. But, for all his assurance, he had to 
give up after a minute or two. . 
“Because she is always laying herself out,” 
Nancy told him triumphantly. “Try this one. 
Why would a butcher make a good doctor?” 
“Oh, I know that,” Peter put in. “It’s be- 
cause after his pigs are dead, he cures them.” 
“Right,” said Nancy. “Now it’s your turn.” 
“What does the king do when the prince 
asked Peter. 
“He crowns him,” Tom answered prompt- 


has been naughty?’ 


ly. “Now let’s do a puzzle for a change. How 
many two-syllable words can you spell with 
only two letters? Of course you can’t spell 
them correctly, but you can make the right 
sound. For instance, there are three girls’ 
names. One of them is L N. Can you guess 
the others?” 

Nancy began saying letters, half to herself. 
“L C,” she announced suddenly. 

“And K T,” said Peter. 

“That's the idea,” said Tom. ‘““Now see how 
many of these you can do the same way.” 

1. Clinging vine 

2. Simple 

3. Literary work 

4. Kind of doll 

5. Freezing 
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J} he Puzzlewits 


By ROBIN PALMER 







6. Beadlike 

7. Wigwam 

8. To rot 

9. Sly 

10. Jealousy 

11. Without contents 
12. Some 


(Answers on page 47.) 


When they had finished this puzzle, Peter 
suggested that he and Tom play a mind-read- 
ing trick on Nancy. 

“You go in the dining room,” he said to 
his brother. “Now, Nan, choose a verb you 
want him to act out—something like jump or 
walk or sleep.” 

“Sing,” Nancy suggested. 

“All right,” said Peter, “call him back.” 

When Tom came in, Peter said, “Sit 
down.” Then he snapped his fingers three 
times. “Now,” he went on, and after a pause, 
“Go ahead. What’s wrong with you?” 

Immediately Tom opened his mouth and 
began, “My country ’tis of thee.” 

Nancy really was surprised. “Of course I 
know you told him by some code,” she said, 
“but I didn’t get it at all.” 

“We'll do it again,” Peter volunteered, 
“Go forth, Thomas.” 

Nancy wracked her brains to find a hard 
verb. Finally she chose read. 

“Ready,” called Peter. And as Tom came 
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back he snapped his fingers twice. Then he 
brought his hand down hard on his knee 
and continued, “Do it now.” 

Tom walked over to the table, picked up 
a book and read the first sentence. 

Nancy laughed. “Well, I see part of it,” she 
said. “You signal for the vowels with your 
hands. I suppose one snap of the fingers is A, 
two is E, and so on. Or if you prefer, you slap 
your leg that many times.” 

“That's right,” Tom admitted. 

“And you tell the consonants by the things 
you say,” Nancy went on, “but I forget what 
you did say right now.” 

“First I called Ready, and then Do it now.” 


“Oh, that’s easy,” Nancy cried. “The first 
letter of each sentence, R from ready, and D 
from do.” 

Tom nodded. “But you have to be quick 
to make the things you say sound natural. 
The first time Peter had you call me back, 
because he couldn’t think of anything be- 
ginning with §S till I got in here.” 

“It’s a good trick,” Nancy said, “and now 
I'll show you something. I’ve got quite a 
fancy maze here. A princess is imprisoned in 
the castle in the middle, waiting for a knight 
to come and rescue her. All the knights have 
to do is to find the way to the castle door. 
See if you can help them.” 
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Book Reviews 





By BARBARA NOLEN 


When Patrick came home from the hos- 
pital, his “grand-da,” Old Con, was worried 
about him. What would Patrick do, now 
that he could not run and jump and swim 
with the other boys? 

Doc Harvey had the answer, a handful of 
puppy in his overcoat pocket. “Got a sur- 
prise for you,” said Old Con. “By heck and 
by hammy, it’s a live one. Slip a hand inside 
and get the feel of him.” 

Patrick did. He felt all over what the 
pocket held. Then he whispered, “Soft as 
silk, wet and cold in the nose. Betcha it’s a 
puppy!” 

And that’s exactly what it was, a puppy 
quivering all over with excitement, half-a- 
dog long and a quarter-of-a-dog high. He 
was a regular clown, too, always ready to play 
and romp with Patrick, rolling his amber 
eyes with almost human understanding. 

Otp Con anv Patrick by Ruth Sawyer 
(Viking. $2) is a story to take to your heart. 
It is as cheerful and gay as an Irish “Grand- 
da” can make it, as sure of many readings 
as THe LirrLe LAME PRINCE or THE SECRET 
GARDEN. 

Another boy whose story will linger with 
you is Billy Honeycutt in BLuE RipcE BILLy 
by Lois Lenski (Lippincott. $2.50). Billy 
wanted a banjo the worst way, but his father 
was dead set against it. 

“Fool business!” Pappy said angrily, when 
Mammy tried to defend Billy. “I never seen 
a good fiddler or banjo picker that was worth 
his salt for anything else.” And he was so 
riled up when he found that ten-year-old 
Billy hadn’t hoed the beans but had been 
making a dulcimer instead that he threw the 
homemade banjo on the fire. 
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After that, Billy hated his father and not 
even Banjo, the new hound puppy, could 
console him. In fact, he almost hated the 
hound pup, too, because he was bought with 
the money Billy had earned to buy a banjo 
of his own. That wasa hard time for Billy. 

BLuE RipceE BILLy is a welcome addition 
to the growing list of mountain stories by 
May Justus and Ellis Credle. It is not often 
that an outlander can capture the full flavor 
of another region as Lois Lenski has done. 
There may be better stories of the Blue 
Ridge, but no better pictures than the many 
lithographs which round out the meaning of 
the story. 





From “Blue Ridge Billy” 


Bayou Boy is another regional story by an 
author who is best known for her Chinese 
books. Born and brought up in China, 
Eleanor Frances Lattimore now lives in the 
South and enjoys writing about Negro chil- 
dren. In Bayou Boy (Morrow. $2) she tells 
the story of six-year-old Louis Lafayette 
Brown and his family. The chapter called. “A 
Chance on a Turkey” is one of the best. 

Small boys and booksellers are always ask- 
ing for more books about aviation. There are 
two answers among the newer books, 
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Arrport SUMMER by Eileen Wood (Holt. $2) 
is the story of a boy’s vacation spent as junior 
handyman at a private airport run by his 
Aunt Peggy. There’s skulduggery by local 
residents and enough details of flying tech- 
nique to satisfy boys who are making model 
planes of their own. 


i 





From “The Skyrocket” 


For younger flying fans, ‘THE SKYROCKET 
by Berta and Elmer Hader (Macmillan. 
$2.50) will be more satisfying. Like THE 
WONDERFUL LocoMoTIVE, it’s the story of a 
dream come true; only instead of boarding 
a transcontinental liner, Roger Robinson 
manages to get aboard a round-the-world 
rocket plane just before it takes off. 

The pilot is a friendly fellow who lets 
Roger push the buttons that drop the mail, 
and sends him down in a parachute to attend 
a maharajah’s party in India. In a twinkling, 
the pilot would make side trips to rescue 
ladies and babies in distress, not to mention 
Captain Bill Bones and his parrot and mon- 
key. They hovered over volcanoes, deserts, 
and mountains, and saw the world’s won- 
ders before they returned to home base in 
San Francisco. That night Roger told his 
mother, “Some day I’m going to build a 
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plane like that and take you and Dad on a 
trip around the world.” 

Reading aloud to small children need not 
be boring. Out of the flood of new picture 
books are always a few with quality sufficient 
to survive even daily repetition. ‘The ROMNEY 
Gay ABC (Grosset. 50c) is especially suc- 
cessful in fitting childlike verses to the fa- 
alphabet pattern. From “Charlie, 
Charlie-upside-down” to “Lazy Little Lucy 
who lay upon the lawn,” each page and pic- 
ture has the simplicity of a Mother Goose 
rhyme. 

Another alphabet book is the C-Circus by 
Elizabeth Hamilton (Coward, McCann. 
$1.50). It’s really a funny story, the kind that 
will start many children creating alphabet 
stories and games of their own. 

Hilaire Belloc would have loved the birds 
and beasts in this book, with their queer tastes 
in food and fun, and I'll be very much sur- 
prised if children over six and under nine 
will not feel the very same way. It’s a more 
captivating book than the author’s P-Zoo, if 
you can believe me. 
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From the “C-Circus” 


TinkER Tim by Sanford Tousey (Double- 
day. $1.50) is another horse-racing story, this 
time about a tinker’s horse that was trained 
for sulky racing at county fairs. Tim was 
lucky to be offered a job traveling the coun- 
tryside with Tinker, Taylor, who mended 
pots and pans and was welcome wherever he 
stopped. Those were the days when people 
stayed at home and waited for traveling sales- 
men to bring them news and special services. 
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~CROCODILE TEARS- 


By WILFRID BRONSON 


When people cry and pretend to be 
much sorrier about something than they 
really are, they are said to shed crocodile 
tears. This is because of an old idea that 
crocodiles weep while eating their vic- 
tims, like “reluctant dragons’’ feasting 
against their will. 

Of course, crocodiles never really 
weep in sorrow for their victims. But 
sometimes, in the excitement of catch- 
ing and eating their prey, bubbles form 
in the corners of their eyes. Perhaps, 
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long ago, someone saw such bubbles, 
thought they were. tears, and told his 
friends—and they told others, and so on. 
Now thousands of people who never 
saw a crocodile speak of crocodile tears, 
tears shed in pretended sadness. ‘They 
don’t know about the bubbles. 

But maybe bubbles are just right for 
crocodiles, if we think of bubbles as hol- 
low tears—tears containing only air and 
empty of any sadness for the creatures 
that the crocodile devours. 
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OUR YOUNG 


JOHN’s Circus ADVENTURE 


Story and Pictures by 
Dickie Townsend, age 7 


There was a little boy named John Little. 
A circus was coming to town. He had bought 
a ticket to go. It was spring. Trees were 
blooming and flowers were budding. John 
rode to the circus on the bus. The bus was 
big. Lots of people were on it. All of a sud- 
den the ticket fell out of his pocket but he 
didn’t know it. 

When he got to the circus and his turn came 
to give the ticket, it was not there. “Oh I 
lost my ticket!” he said. A roar came up from 
the room. People laughed and laughed. 

Soon a man came along. “Can’t you find 
your ticket?” John said, “No.” “Didn’t you 
bring it?” John said, “Yes.” The man said, 
“Would you like to earn your way in?” 

“Well,” said John, “I might. What could 
I do?” 

The man said, “You could be a midget, a 
clown, or even a wild man.” 
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John said, “I will be a midget.” The man 
said, “Come to the tent with me and I will 
find a place for you in the side-show.” John 
put on fancy clothes like a man. When he 


got his place in the show, all the people 
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AND WRITERS 


laughed and laughed and laughed to see such 
a litthke man, as they thought. 

After the circus had started John said to 
the man, “Now can I go in there to see the 
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circus?” The man said, “Yes, here is your 
fifty cents for a ticket.” The circus was fine, 
clowns rumbled and tumbled. The elephants 


did tricks. 





After the circus John boarded the bus and 
went home. Then he told his mother all 
about it. Then he ate a big dinner and went 
to bed. 
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Tue LitrLte Biue DraAcon 
by Vincent Keller, age 10 


Once when I went out to play, 

The earth was shaking every way. 

I thought an earthquake just shot up, 

Or else an angry little pup! 

I went to the place where the noise seemed 
strongest, 

Though that way seemed to be the longest, 

And soon I saw a dragon, 

Little and blue, 

No bigger than my little brother’s shoe. 

I spoke to him, 

He spoke to me, 

He said, “I love you, 

Do you love me?” 





BATTER UP! 
by Philander C. Derby, age 12 
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I Am A CLoup 
(TO MY LITTLE SISTER) 


by Lucy Pearl Samler, age 8 


I am a cloud floating in the sky. : 


Sometimes I am white and when it rains I 
am gray. 

I wander up and down the sky like a lost 
balloon. 
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PiTreR PITTER Pat! 
by Marjorie Dittmar, age 9 


Pitter pitter pat! 
Goes the rain, 
Splashing, splashing again and again 
Into the holes in the ground, 
They probably will never be found. 


Pitter pitter pat! 
Goes the rain on the ground. 
I know for sure they will 
Never be found! 


Pitter pitter pat! 
Goes the rain all day long, 
It sounds like it’s making 

A little song. 

Pitter pitter pat! 


THE Quier VILLAGE 
by Nancy Marlett, age 10 


A long, long time ago there lived a little 
fellow whose name was Tiny. Now Tiny lived 
at the edge of the woods, where he had a 
little home under a leaf. 

One day Tiny was going through the woods 
when he came upon a little village. It was 
very quiet in the village, so Tiny thought 
he would knock at one of the doors. 

A little girl came to the door, and said, 
“Year” 

Tiny said, “Why is this village so quiet?” 

The little girl answered, “A giant came 
into the village and took all the people to 
his home. He will not bring them back until 
I can give him ten bear furs, and I have only 
twol” 

Tiny said, “I will kill the giant with my 
own little sword.” 

Tiny went out of the village to search for 
the giant. Suddenly he came upon big mud 
tracks leading to the house where the giant 
lived. Now you may know that this house 
was a mighty big one! 
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Tiny went up the stairs to the door. He 
slipped under the door and went into the 
house. When he came to the bedroom, he saw 
the giant asleep. So Tiny jumped upon the 
bed, and killed the giant with his sword! 

And that is how the people were happy 
once more. And Tiny? Tiny went home and 
took a long, long nap. 


SPRING 
by Joe Ireland, age 11 


Now it is Spring, 

When soft breezes sing, 

And flowers bloom, 

To brighten our room. 

When the breezes start to blow, 
Through the trees so soft and low, 
It’s like a violin 

Played by wee elfmen. 


APRIL AND MAY 
by Dorothy Sorrels, age 10 


April was a naughty girl. 

She cried most every day. 

No one liked her nearly as much 
As pretty, lively May. 


LIGHTNING Bucs 


by Everett Shawyer, age 10 


Lightning bugs 

look like little men 

with lanterns. 

They look like Leery 

going to light the street lamps, 
or like angels with torches. 


THe KIre 
by Lorraine De Luca, age 111% 


The kite goes up high, high, high, 

So high as if to touch the sky. 

Its tail is dancing up and down, 

And looks so much like a funny clown. 
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My Hossy 


by Nelrose Oehler, age 10 


Every time I have a moment to spare 
I go and get my bike. 

I ride it here, there, and everywhere 
While other poor people hike. 


I ride my bike to school each day, 
And peddle very fast. 

And then I go outside to play 
And there I stay at last. 





Witp Horse 


by Walter Austin, age 10 


THE SAPLING 
by Patricia Lill Dick, age 11 


The sapling stands expectant as the spring 
draws near— 

Waiting, waiting but what can it hear? 

The tinkle of a little brook, free from winter’s 
ice, 

A robin singing of bis love against the warm 
spring sky. 


The sapling spreads its small green leaves 
upon its branches low. 

The sun’s rays then do warm them and help 
them thus to grow. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 
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/ DONALD DUCK 


ssi Pin-Up Pictures 


Of All Your Favorite Characters 
Given With Subscriptions to 


War DiswevS any 


COMICS FORKS 


Together With Attractive Gift 
Card Bearing Your Name 


5 Year Subscription *4.00 
(6 Free Pin-Ups) 


3 Year Subscription *2.50 
(4 Free Pin-Ups) 


2 Year Subscription °1.79 
(2 Free Pin-Ups) 


Each | Year Subscription 71.00 
(1 Free Pin-Up) 


7%" by 10%" in 
Full Color 










Everyone, young and old, loves comics. And everyone loves 
Walt Disney’s Comics & Stories, filled with the hilarious antics of 
Donald Duck, Mickey and Minnie Mouse, and all the rest of the Disney 


gang. Clean and wholesome, it is tops in comic entertainment, 
suitable for everyone, from 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
DEPT. 3SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 





Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription 
to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning 














with issue. (Please print) 

Name < 

Street and Number. 

City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 











O Check here if this is a new subscription 


Donor’s Name 





Address 

















You can really feed the hungry animals 





1. Take the food out 
of the box......... 





- 2. Feed it to the animals. 
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D i aaiciasineenssesn 3.1f you find any food 
here put it back in the 
box. 





Dorothy Kunhardt, who invented “Pat 

the Bunny,” has written, drawn, and 

constructed this enchanting new toy- 
book for two-to-fives. 


On every page thereisan _ fish, a carrot, sugar and 
insatiably hungry animal  breadand jam.) Youcan pop 
that must be fed every day. each piece of food right into 
Open the little box in front the mouth of a hungry ani- 
of the book. Take out the mal. Children will havea 
animal food. (Thereisapea- wonderful time feeding the 
nut, some grass, a bone, a_ animals again and again in 


MORE PLEASE 


The Hungry Animal Book 





$1.00 at all bookstores ¢ Simon and Schuster 





|" is a great little magazine, with stories so lively and 


lasting that you want to read many of them over and 
over again. They’re wonderful stories for pictures, too — 
often they cry for more than the magazine will hold. That’s 
where the Story ParaDE PicTuRE Books come in. 
Each one of these handsome, long-lived little books has 
one of the very best of the Srory PARADE MaGazineE stories, 
with lots of gay pictures by a fine illustrator. Grosset & 
Dunlap are proud and happy to sell them at just fifty cents 
apiece. And we of Artists and 
Writers Guild enjoy seeing just 
how much bright color, lively 
story, fun and good book- 
making we can crowd between 
their sturdy covers. 
Watch for these new Story ParapDE Picture Books. 
They will be in your bookstore soon. 


Produced for GROSSET AND DUNLAP New York 
by ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, INC. 


Designers and Creators of Beautiful Books for Children 





